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On the Statistical Position of Religious Bodies in England and Wales. 
By Hoeaoe Mann, Esq., Barrister-at-Zaio. 

[Read before the Statistical Society, on the 18th December, 1854.] 

To offer a paper upon the " Statistical position of Religious Bodies 
in England," is, I am aware, to invite attention to a subject "which is 
probably familiar, and perhaps even hacknied, to most persons, by the 
comments which the press and various public men have passed upon 
the recent census tables of religious worship. But it has been 
suggested to me, that a brief summary of the results of those 
tables, combined with a summary of such portions of the educa- 
tional tables of the census as show the action of religious bodies in 
the work of education, would not be altogether unacceptable to this 
Society. 

But, before constructing, on the basis of the census tables, any 
calculations of this nature, it seems necessary to inquire whether the 
statements of those tables can be thoroughly relied upon, or to what 
extent they may be liable to error. Such an inquiry, rendered 
necessary by the criticisms passed upon those tables by some high 
authorities, appears to me to be especially appropriate to a Society 
like this, whose objects are not more attained by the production of 
original statistics, than by a proper appreciation of such as are 
already before the public ; so that statements which are incorrect 
should not be received as true, nor documents substantially accurate 
be hastily discredited. In devoting a few minutes to this inquiry, 
I trust that, as I am not conscious of any desire except to arrive at 
the truth, no secret feeling of parental partiality will induce me to 
defend the census tables if they may be really at fault. 

The objections to the accuracy of the census, in all that relates to 
religious bodies, may be classed under three heads : — 

First. — It is said that the plan of inquiry was defective, and the 
persons who projected and completed it were not impartial. 

Secondly. — It is said that, for various reasons stated, the numbers 
given in many of the original returns were incorrect. 

Thirdly.— It is said that, even accepting the numbers in those 
returns as accurate, they convey an erroneous impression. 

1. That portion of the first class of objections which relates to 
certain supposed prejudices and evil designs, existing in the persons 
to whom the management of the census was confided, may be best 
perhaps met by a simple repudiation of any such prejudices and 
designs. I can confidently say that it is impossible for any one to 
be more absolutely free from even the shadow of bias or sinister 
intention, than was the Kegistrar-Greneral ; and if I may be allowed 
to know anything of the sentiments of the person who superintended 
the arrangements and compiled the report, I may say with equal 
confidence that, in spite of the ecclesiastical opinions which have 
obligingly been found for him by several journals, it was next to 
impossible for him to be actuated by any hostile spirit towards the 
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Church of England, although he did not think that a sincere desire 
to promote the best interests of the Church, was at all inconsistent 
with an official impartiality towards Dissenting bodies.* Thus much 
of personal reference will perhaps be forgiven, for the sake of the 
object with which it is introduced. — But two objections are preferred 
against the plan adopted. The one is, that to count attendants at 
places of worship, is not so good a criterion as to ask every person 
in the country to state his religious belief. This of course is a 
matter of opinion ; and, for my own part, I humbly consider that the 
latter form of inquiry (which is far too inquisitorial to be ever adopted 
in England), would produce results utterly untrustworthy ; since 
numbers of people, who have not the slightest connection with any 
religious communion, would, from the mere shame of openly avowing 
practical atheism, enrol themselves as members of some church, most 
probably the Church of England, which could gain no possible 
advantage from a view of her position so entirely delusive, while the 
people themselves would suffer from the diminution of missionary 
zeal which this delusion would most probably produce. The other 
objection to the plan adopted is, that the returns were voluntary and 
secret : the parties were not liable to penalty for mis-statement, and 
the individual returns were not to be published. Of course, it is 
impossible to say, how much was lost by the want of a compulsory 
enactment ; but it by no means follows that there were not consi- 
derable safeguards for accuracy even on the voluntary plan, I am 
myself inclined to place very great confidence in the general disposi- 
tion of men to truthfulness ; and although in this case, the unhappy 
feeling of sectarian rivalry would, undoubtedly, beget a strong desire 
that the returns should show a good array of numbers, yet, considering 
the position of the persons signing these returns — in nine cases out 
of ten, ministers of the truth — I am unable to believe that even the 
humblest of them would attach his name to any wilful falsehood. 
But apart from this safeguard, there were others provided by the 
census machinery. Even if a minister or deacon were willing to 
mis-state, he would not like to be detected, nor would he run the 
risk of such detection, if the risk were at all considerable. "What then 
was the check provided by the census mode of enumeration ? Just 
this : there were thirty thousand officers employed to collect these 
returns and to revise their accuracy. Each of these officers would 
have his attention confined to a little plot, with not more than a 
hundred or two of houses, and only one or two places of worship. 
Is it then likely that a minister of religion would make a false 
return, knowing that it was to receive the scrutiny of an officer — who 
had been chosen without reference to creed — who, living on the 
spot, was probably familiar with the state of the usual congregation — 
whose very duty it was to check the return, and who, having done 
so, would forward it for a second scrutiny to his superior officer, the 
local registrar ? Surely, here was an ample provision against the 
untruthfulness of ministers of religion, quite sufficient to justify the 

* The same absence of hostility to the Church was manifested in the choice of the 
subordinate officers. Of the twenty or thirty clerks who dealt with the Returns at 
the central office only two were dissenters, and they were only occupied for a portion 
of the time. 
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pledge that, for the sake of preventing all invidious comparisons, the 
returns of individual congregations should not be made public !* 

2. With reference to the accusation that many of the religious 
returns contained inaccurate figures, what has been already said 
about the character of the parties making the returns, and the revi- 
sion to which the statements were subjected, will suffice to show the 
extreme unlikelihood of any extensive falsification. And if it be 
said that the charge is only preferred against dissenting ministers 
in humble life, having oversight of very small congregations, it 
must be recollected that the very smallness of their chapels would 
facilitate the detection of exaggeration, even admitting (which I 
should be sorry to do) that ministers in humble life were less dis- 
posed than their superiors to adhere to truth. No doubt, there did 
occur particular cases of exaggeration, both amongst dissenters and 
churchmen ; but I am convinced that they were not intentional, but 
were the real opinions of the parties, who, not taking the precaution 
to have their congregations counted, judged erroneously upon a ques- 
tion never easy to decide. But that no considerable over-estimate 
of dissenting congregations was committed, is susceptible of another 
mode of proof. It is not asserted that their accommodation (number 
of sittings) was exaggerated ; and, indeed, it would be next to impos- 
sible to escape detection if such an attempt were made ; and the fact 
that the returns give an average number of sittings to a cJiapel of 

* The same arguments will apply, in some measure, to the Educational Returns, 
which have likewise been assailed on the score of exaggeration. There was the same 
check furnished by the supervision of the enumerators ; and even if some of these 
omitted to scrutinize minutely, it could not be known to the party making the return 
that it would escape a due revision. But, in fact, a careful analysis of the number 
and kinds of schools returned will show that the idea of any large exaggeration cannot 
be supported. Any one who will glance through the list of Public Sc/too/s (in 
Table B, p. cxxiii. of the Report,) will perceive that there is really no room for such 
mis-statement. Nine-tenths of the returns from public schools were signed by 
respectable parties, (very many by clergymen,) having no interest to deceive, and 
probably in possession of school registers ; and the very facts themselves are ac- 
cordant with what was previously known or supposed. Taking the Church Schools, 
the Denominational Schools, the British Schools, the Census figures are confirmed 
by the accounts of the National Society and of the various religious bodies ; and if 
these be considered accurate it will be seen that the numbers placed against the other 
descriptions of public schools are either too obviously probable to permit of any 
question of their general correctness, or else are too small to allow any fabrication to 
affect the total. We must look, then, to the Private Schools : but here, too, 
there is equally a lack of margin for exaggeration. The whole number of scholars in 
private schools is but 721,390, a number actually less than in 1833 ! and a number 
far from being a priori excessive at the present time. And, then, about 500,000 of 
these are in schools for the upper and middle classes ; a number, again, so far from 
being excessive that it is difficult, with such a small contingent, to believe that the 
children of those classes can be getting any proper education ; so that there is only 
left about 220,000 for those many thousands of inefficient dame schools, and other 
schools for the working classes, the existence of which is proved both by the Reports 
of Her Majesty's Inspectors, and by the fact that some 15,000 of them were ex- 
pressly named in the lists of the census enumerators, who were not very likely to 
insert fictitious schools. There is, consequently, very little doubt that the number 
of scholars stated in the Census Tables does not vary perceptibly from the truth, and, 
at all events, not on the side of excess. What is the real value of the schools i?, of 
course, another question which the Census does not profess to settle, and on which 
we must all be glad to be enlightened by the opinions of Her Majesty's Inspectors 
and of other capable observers. 
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only 240, in opposition to an average of 377 for a church, is tolerable 
evidence that no such attempt teas made. If, therefore, there were any- 
noticeable exaggeration in the number of the attendants — if chapels 
were frequently stated to contain more than they would hold — of 
course the proportion of attendants to sittings would be very much 
higher amongst dissenters than amongst churchmen. What are the 
facts ? To every 100 church sittings available for morning service, 
the number of attendants was 52 - 4; while to every 100 chapel 
sittings, the number of attendants was 53 - 4 ; a difference of just 
one per cent, only in favour of the dissenters. Taking the afternoon 
service, there were 50-3 church attendants to 100 sittings, and 51-6 
dissenting attendants. It is only in the evening service that any 
real difference is apparent ; there being 49 - 5 church attendants to 
100 sittings, and 54 - 6 dissenting attendants to 100 sittings. But 
then it is so well known that, from various causes, dissenters attend 
evening services more numerously than churchmen, that this dispro- 
portion cannot be regarded as at all unreasonable ; and the whole of 
these facts, taken together, prove conclusively, that no exaggeration 
can have been committed such as would at all affect the general 
result.* It must be recollected, too, as a set-off against any possible 
exaggerations, that whatever omissions of whole congregations may 
have happened in the course of enumeration, must have been of dis- 
senting congregations ; since there was no authority like that of the 
" Clergy List," by which to check the completeness of their returns. 
In the case of the Church of England, care was taken that some 
account should be procured from every place inserted in the Clergy 
List. 

But perhaps, if dissenters' returns were not appreciably exagge- 
rated, those for the Church of England may have been unduly 
diminished. This is supposed to have been likely, partly in conse- 
quence of the refusal of some clergymen to fill up the schedules, 
which were in that ease filled up by registrars, who might it is said 
be hostile to the Church ; and partly in consequence of erroneous 
estimates for eases of defective information. I am not prepared to 
say that some particular instances may not have happened, such as 
would appear to justify the former charge ; but I am quite convinced 
that such a course was very rarely followed, and that the registrars 
(men chosen without any reference to religious views, being gene- 
rally relieving officers) discharged their delicate duty honestly, in the 
few cases where it was required ; for, in fact, so generally willing 
were the clergy to reply to the friendly inquiries of the government, 
that the number ol returns referred to the registrars scarcely 
exceeded 10 per cent., and nearly the whole of the 90 per cent. 
remainder, were signed by the ministers themselves — the cases being 
very rare in which churchwardens were the parties who supplied the 

* In this calculation the Roman Catholic sittings and attendants have been 
excluded, as the practice adopted by that body of having several distinct congrega- 
tions at the morning service would interfere with the estimate. This practice will 
account, in some measure, for the fact that their Returns show frequently a greater 
number of persons than could be accommodated at one time ; and as we know, from 
other sources, that the number of Roman Catholics in England and Wales cannot fall 
short of 1,000,000, it is evident that the Census account cannot greatly err in stating 
the number of attendants at 305,393. 
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information. "We may safely, therefore, take the figures inserted 
in 90 per cent, of the returns, as being neither more nor less 
than the exact truth ; and it is hardly possible that amongst the 
other 10 per cent., there should have been so great an amount of 
falsification, as to make the total account for the Church of England 
sensibly erroneous ! As to the estimates, the fairness of the plan 
adopted, of inserting, where the number of sittings or attendants 
was unmentioned, the average number for a church throughout 
the whole of England, seems too obvious for argument ; and 
certainly, although it would not be just to infer that, wherever infor- 
mation was refused, the congregation was beloic the average, there 
can clearly be no reason for supposing it would be above it !* 

On the whole question, therefore, of whether the Census Beturns 
supply a fair account of the numbers actually attending the various 
churches and chapels on the census Sunday, I can really perceive no 
adequate reason for denying that they do. The overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of cases in which the clergy were themselves the autho- 
rities for the census statements, shews that there was really no margin 
for extensive error ; while it is only just towards the great body of 
registrars, to express a disbelief of their complicity with any fraud. 
On the other hand, whatever exaggerations may have been committed 
by dissenters (if, notwithstanding the improbability already men- 
tioned, such were committed), cannot have been sufficiently extensive 
to disturb the general total, and are probably more than counter- 
balanced by the total omission of some congregations which, either 
from their smallness and obscurity, or from some other cause, may 
have escaped enumeration or tabulation. 

3. The third class of objections maintains that, even admitting 
the figures in the returns to be in the main accordant with the fact, 
yet they lead to erroneous inferences respecting the actual number 
of attendants, and especially respecting the comparative numbers of 
churchmen and dissenters. Thus, it is said, (i.) that the weather 
was unfavourable ; (ii.) that dissenters made great efforts to fill their 
chapels, having special services and popular preachers; (iii.) that 
children were taken from National schools to go to chapel ; (iv.) that 
some who went to chapel in the evening, had been to church in the 
morning ; (v.) that the same persons attended at several chapels, and 
were thus counted twice over. 

These objections scarcely seem to me to be entitled to much 
weight. Eor (i.) the weather on the census Sunday was, I believe, 
about the average of the season ; and it is evident, that even if a less 

* The Bishop of Oxford stated, in the House of Lords, (July 11th, 1854,) that 
the Census Returns showed, for his diocese, only 98,410 attendants, whereas, ac- 
cording to his own data, there were as many as 117,421, being a deficiency of 19,011. 
The fact is, that the Census Tables contain no such figures as those quoted ; and the 
Bishop in his recent charge (p. 39,) seems to retract his statement and to assent to 
the general accuracy of the tables. His words are, " The Returns and calculations 
of the compiler of the Religious Census give us 147,302, as having attended on the 
Census Sunday at our churches, from which estimate your own Returns of your 
average congregations do not materially differ." Of the Educational Returns he 
says, "The Returns of the Education Census, iji spite of some remarkable errors," 
(which I believe a minuter inquiry would explain,) " appear on the whole to be 
tolerably accurate." 

VOL. XVIII. PAHT II. L 
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than usual number of the people did on that account resort to 
worship, the decrease would apply to churchmen and dissenters 
equally ; for the rain, at all events, can hardly be accused of par- 
tiality, (ii.) Again it cannot be imagined, that the utmost amount of 
"special effort" by the dissenters, would augment materially the 
aggregate number of their congregations : a popular preacher could 
not preach in two places at the same time ; so that what was gained 
by one chapel would be lost by another — the total number in all the 
chapels being undisturbed, (iii.) Again, as to the children taken from 
the National schools (though this does not appear to have been at all 
a general proceeding), probably dissenters would contend that the 
children of dissenting parents, properly belonged to the dissenters, and 
that the number of churchmen has been unduly swelled by the com- 
pulsory attendance of such children at the parish church, (iv.) And 
much the same might be asserted as to persons who attended church 
in the morning and chapel at night: they might as reasonably be 
classed with one as with the other ; though in fact, by the method of 
computation adopted in the Census Eeport (as will be immediately 
explained), the whole of them are assigned to the Church and only a 
third of them to the dissenters. 

(v.) The objection as to double attendances deserves more attention 
on account of its singularity. Many are probably aware that the 
form or schedule, to be filled up for each place of worship, contained 
three columns for the number of attendants ; one for the morning 
service, one for the afternoon, and one for the evening : each column 
to be filled up with the number of attendants at that particular 
service. By this mode would be obtained the total number of 
attendants at each of these three services, in the whole of England 
and Wales, and as the total of the three services would of course bo 
the number not of individuals, but of visits, it would be for the reader 
of the census tables in which these figures would appear, to judge for 
himself how many separate persons were probably represented by 
them. Now, it is gravely suggested that by some extensive con- 
spiracy (for only by such could the plan be carried out), all the 
customary attendants at some particular dissenting chapels, after 
attending morning service at their own chapels, took the trouble to 
attend the afternoon or evening service at some other chapel, with a 
view to be counted twice, and thus to swell fictitiously the number 
of non-conformists ! That is, these clever conspirators journey from 
parish A to parish B, in order to be counted twice over, when they 
would equally have been counted twice over if they had stayed at 
home ! The utmost they could do by their manoeuvre, would be to 
swell the return of parish B at the expense of parish A ; for by filling 
a distant chapel they, of course, left empty their own. In fact, 
unless they could manage to be in two distinct chapels at the same 
time, it is clear that their unfair designs eould not succeed : it would 
always be open to any one to make the comparison on some one 
particular service of the three — to compare the morning attendance 
of churchmen with the morning attendance of dissenters, or the 
evening attendance of churchmen with the evening attendance of 
dissenters. It is only when it is sought to compute the number of 
separate persons, belonging to each party, who attended service at all 
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on that Sunday, that any difficulty can arise ; and then the question 
is, what allowance is to be made for parties attending twice or three 
times ? In the Census Report, the allowance made has been this : it 
has been assumed that half the afternoon congregation had pre- 
viously attended the morning service, in some place or another, and 
that two-thirds of the evening congregation had. attended one or the 
other of the two preceding services, in some place or another. If, 
therefore, any evening congregation was composed, exactly and with- 
out a single exception, of the same persons as attended the morning 
service, the number of that congregation would be over-estimated 
in the Census Report (though not in the tables), to the extent of a 
third of the evening attendances. But, it is evident that, even on 
the theory of a conspiracy, the notion of such a complete identity 
cannot be entertained : it is an apparant fact that, some considerable 
portion of the evening congregations is composed of persons attend- 
ing then for the first and only time ; and the question is whether, on 
the average, these fresh worshippers may be assumed to form a third 
of the evening congregation. Similarly, with regard to the afternoon 
service, the question is whether the fresh worshippers at that period 
of the day may be assumed to form a half of the afternoon congre- 
gation. These are the proportions assumed in the Report, with the 
view of allowing for double attendances. Of course, the computa- 
tion based upon them, is but the conjecture of an individual ; and 
any other person is at liberty to make a computation for himself. 
For my own part, I have seen no reason to abandon my conviction of 
the general fairness of this estimate, which, undoubtedly is so far 
from being unfavourable to the Church of England, that some of the 
dissenters — the Wesleyans, I believe — have attacked it as unfair to 
them ; as it is their most numerous service which has been diminished 
by two-thirds, while the Church of England suffers that diminution 
with respect to its least numerous service. 

So that, on an entire review of all these various objections, to the 
plan of the inquiry, to the authenticity of the returns, and to the 
value of the inferences, I am really unable to arrive at any other 
conclusion, than that the general facts and totals of the census are 
substantially correct. Isolated errors, doubtless, may be pointed out, 
but not such a number of errors as would cause a noticeable altera- 
tion in the aggregate.* That aggregate, I fully believe, may be 
accepted as a faithful statement of the numerical position of religious 
bodies in this country, so far as their position may be inferred from 
attendance on religious services. What is really to be inferred upon 
that point, from data of this description, may perhaps be a matter for 
investigation and debate ; but in expressing my opinion that the 
data themselves are worthy of reliance, I believe that I do so 
honestly, without bias, and as a mere measure of justice to the 
parties who made the returns. That a certain amount of sensitive- 
ness should be exhibited with reference to so delicate a matter, was 
perhaps inevitable ; but that the real interests of the Church of 
England can be prejudiced by a faithful statement of facts, is a 

* It will, doubtless, be in the recollection of many that Lord Palmerston 
expressed his opinion to this effect when interrogated on the subject in the House of 
Commons. 

12 
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notion which few reflecting persons will seriously entertain. An 
accurate acquaintance with the truth, although it may in some 
respects be painful, must be better than a treacherous concealment ; 
and must even be more necessary when dangers threaten than when 
all is prosperous. If the facts of the recent inquiry are in some 
respects discouraging, the Church will soon know how to overcome 
her difficulties ; and her progress will be all the speedier, now that 
the magnitude and character of her task are better measured and 
defined. Nor will the Church herself, I am persuaded, long withhold 
the acknowledgment that a service of no inconsiderable worth was 
rendered to her when, by the census of 1851, her true position and 
her mighty task were both moro clearly set before her. 

Assuming, then, that the census returns supply a substantial 
basis of statistics, upon which to build up some kind of estimate of 
the numerical position of the various religious communities at present 
existing in England, the principal results of these returns will be found 
presented in Table A, (page 150,) which shews not only the accommo- 
dation for, and the attendance at, religious services, but also the 
number of scholars in all the Sunday schools, and in such of the 
day schools as, being supported by religious bodies, must be regarded 
as a portion of their strength and influence. 

A glance at this table will suffice to shew, that the list of religious 
bodies there given, may be reduced to the six principal ; which 
together provide nine-tenths of the whole accommodation for public 
worship. These six are, the Church of England, the Independents, 
the Baptists, the Wesleyan Methodists, the Galvinistic Methodists, 
and the Boman Catholics. The total number of sittings provided by 
these bodies, is 9,769,105, out of 10,212,563. For the purpose 6f 
comparison, therefore, it will be as well to confine special attention 
to these six, combining all the rest under the general heading of 
" other Eeligious Bodies." In this view, the facts as to church and 
chapel accommodation will stand thus : — 



Church of England 

Independents, or Congregationalists 

Baptists (all sections) 

Wesleyan Methodists (all sections).... 

Calvinistic Methodists 

Roman Catholics 

Other religious bodies 



Churches and 




Chapels. 




14,077 


5,317,915 


3,244 


1,067,760 


2,789 


752,343 


11,007 


2,194,293 


937 


250,678 


570 


18fi,lll 


1,843 


443,458 


34,467 


10,212,563 



It thus appears that, of the whole amount of accommodation in the 
country, the Church of England supplies 52 - per cent. ; the Inde- 
pendents, 105 per cent. ; the Baptists, 7"4 per cent. ; the Wesleyan 
Methodists, 21*5 per cent. ; the Calvinistic Methodists, 2"5 per cent.; the 
Boman Catholics, 1*8 per cent. ; and the Other Bodies, 43 per cent. If 
the Church of England be compared with all the other bodies together, 
her proportion of the whole provision is as 520 against 48 - 0. 
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Of course, from this comparison, it cannot be assumed that the 
provision made by each body is of the same hind ; for, if we were to 
consider the sort of accommodation thus provided, there would be 
found a very great difference as to the stability and permanence of 
the structures in which these 10,212,563 sittings are contained. 
The difference, in this respect, between the Church of England and 
the other bodies, is sufficiently apparent from the simple fact, that 
her 5,317,915 -sittings, are contained in only 14,077 buildings, while 
the 4,894,648 sittings of the other bodies, are distributed amongst 
as many as 20,390 buildings. In other words, every church, on an 
average, is large enough to accommodate 377 persons; while the 
average number for a chapel, is only 240. But this difference is still 
more obvious, when we consider that a great number of dissenters' 
places of worship are mere apartments, used as preaching stations 
and school-rooms, and not separate structures built expressly for 
religious worship. According to the census returns, out of the 
20,390 places of worship, not belonging to the Church of England, 
there were 3,285 which were not separate buildings ; but there can 
be no doubt that this represents very inadequately the number of 
such preaching stations and school-rooms ; which Mr. Edward Baines 
(who has paid great attention to the subject) considers cannot be less 
than 7000. The number of places of worship belonging to the Church 
of England, which were not separate buildings, was only 223. If, 
therefore, it were desired to compare the pecuniary value of the 
provision made by each religious body, scarcely anything would be 
learnt from this view ; but, as the present object is to compute the 
number of persons attached to each community, perhaps the character 
of the accommodation is a matter of subordinate importance. 

If it could be assumed that the whole population of the country 
was absorbed by the various religious bodies, in exact proportion to 
the accommodation provided by each, we should have 

Wesleyan Methodists 3,852,000 
CalvinisticMethodists 440,000 
Roman Catholics 327,000 



Church-people 9,335,000 

Independents 1,874,000 

Baptists 1,321,000 

and 778,000 belonging to the remaining bodies. 
That would be 9,335,000 Church-people, and 8,592,000 not Church-people. 



But, for several reasons, such an assumption would bo unjustifiable ; 
since (],) even supposing that all young children may be fairly num- 
bered with the adherents of the church or sect to which their parents 
are attached, it is yet but too evident that very many parents are 
attached to no church or sect whatever ; (2,) the adherents to some 
bodies may not be so zealous as some others, in the use of their 
buildings, and would, therefore, not require so large a provision in 
proportion to their numbers; and (3,) the existing provision may have 
been the work of some previous generation, still retained (by endow- 
ments or otherwise), although the religious body may have much 
diminished. An illustration of this last objection is furnished by the 
Society of Eriends, who have been declining in numbers for some 
years, but who still retain an amount of accommodation which gives 
100 sittings to every 8 worshippers. 

A better, though not a perfect, test of comparative strength, 
would be furnished Dy a statement of the usual number of attendants 
at the services of each denomination, 
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From Table A, it will be seen that the attendance, on Sunday, 
March 31st, 1851, at all the churches and chapels in England and 
Wales, was as follows : — 





Morning 
Service. 


Afternoon 
Service. 


Evening 
Service. 


Church of England 


2,541,244 
524,612 
360,806 
707,921 
100,831 
252,783 
159,285 


1,890,764 

232,285 

224,268 

645,895 

63,520 

53,967 

73,436 


860,543 


Independents 


457,162 


Baptists 


345,116 


Wesleyan Methodists 

Roman Catholics 


1,063,537 

144',403 

76,880 


All other bodies 


116,808 








4,647,482 


3,184,135 


3,064,449 



Or, comparing the Church of England with all the rest together, 
there would be, at morning service, 2,541,244, against 2,106,238 ; 
at afternoon service, 1,890,764 against 1,293,371; and at evening 
service, 860,543 against 2,203,906. If all these were individual persons 
— i. e. if no person had attended more than once on that Sunday — the 
total would shew 5,292,551 attendants at church, and 5,603,515 
attendants at chapel. But, as it is certain that very many persons 
attended twice, and some three times, it is necessary to make an 
estimate of the probable extent of such double and treble attend- 
ances, before we can calculate the actual number of separate persons 
who attended at all on the Sunday in question. The plan 
adopted in the Census Eeport was as follows : — -First, the numbers 
attending morning service were taken as a basis, since it was clear 
that they were all separate individuals who could not yet have 
attended twice ; then, it was asked, how many of the afternoon 
attendants were not present anywhere at the morning service, and 
ought, therefore, to be added as fresh worshippers ? and it was sup- 
posed that a half of them were thus additional : finally, a similar 
question was put concerning the evening attendants, and it was 
supposed that a third of them had not attended anywhere, at either 
of the previous services, and ought, therefore, to be considered as a 
further addition of new worshippers. It will be evident that this 
computation mainly rests upon conjecture; and anyone, of course, 
is at liberty to make a different conjecture, and to assume that the 
number of new worshippers at the afternoon and evening services, is 
likely to have been more or less than a half and a third respectively, 
and also that the proportion may have varied, as no doubt to some 
extent it did, in various religious bodies.* For myself, while anxious 
to allow the possibility of error, I have yet sufficient confidence in 
the probable correctness of the estimate to venture to reproduce 
its principal results in Table B. 

* Thus, if more than halfoi the 1,890,764 attendants at the afternoon service of 
the Church of England, and more than a third of the 860,543 evening attendants, 
were new worshippers, the total number of church attendants would be under esti- 
mated ; and, on the other hand, if less than half of the 1,293,371 afternoon attend- 
ants at dissenting services, and less than a third of the 2,203,906 evening attendants 
were new worshippers, the total number of dissenting attendants would be over 
estimated j and vice versA. 
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Eeligious Body. 


Estimated 

Total 

Number of 

Attendants 

at all the 

Services. 


Religious Body. 


Estimated 

Total 

Number of 

Attendants 

at all the 

Services. 




3,773,474 
60,131 

793,142 

587,978 

18,172 

37,156 

7,364 

1,385,372 

180,725 




587 






7,082 


Independents, or Congrega-1 
tionalists f 




10,414 


Isolated Congregations 


63,572 
305,393 




Catholic & Apostolic Church 


4,908 




18,800 






4,150 


Wesleyan Metliodists (all ' 




2,612 


Total 






7,261,032 









This table shews the computed number of persons who attended 
at one service or another, on the census Sunday, and therefore, repre- 
sents the entire number of worshippers on that day. The position 
of the Church of England, as compared with those not belonging to 
her communion, is thus seen, according to this view, to be 3,773,474 
worshippers against 3,487,558. 

But it is clear that these 7,261,032 persons, who attended service 
on one particular Sunday, cannot be taken to represent the total 
number of persons who are in the habit of worshipping, more or less 
frequently, with some particular communion. A considerable number, 
doubtless, attend on one Sunday who may not attend the next ; some 
perhaps worship only on alternate Sundays ; others still more occa- 
sionally. And yet these occasional attendants must unquestionably 
be reckoned, in' any calculation of the total number of persons who, 
by frequenting public services, give evidence of their connection with 
particular religious bodies. But.it is just at this point that we are 
destitute of information, and, I fear, without the means of forming any 
very probable conjecture. This is unfortunate, because a knowledge 
of the number of these casual or irregular attendants is very essential 
to a fair comparison between the different communions; since some 
are much more constant than others in their attendance at religious 
worship. Thus, there can be little doubt that, whatever may be the 
cause, the great body of Protestant dissenters are more assiduous in 
this matter than are churchmen. That is, out of a given number 
(say 1,000,000) of dissenters, the proportion found attending service 
on any particular Sunday will be greater than the proportion of 
churchmen out of a similar number ; so that 1,000,000 attendants 
at church would represent a greater number of professed churchmen, 
than 1,000,000 attendants at chapel would represent of professed 
dissenters. In this respect, the Boman Catholics are probably in 
much the same position as the Church of England ; while the Jews 
and some other sects are altogether exceptional. So that, supposing 
it would be a proper allowance if, on account of casual attendants 
and young children, an addition should be made to the Protestant 
dissenters and the minor sects, of two-thirds of the number of their 
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worshippers on one particular day, it would probably not be too 
much, in the case of the Church of England and the Roman Catho- 
lics, to double the number of their attendants ; so as to make the 
total number of worshippers (both constant and occasional) and their 
families, amount to 

Church-people 7,546,948 

Roman Catholics 610,786 

Protestant Dissenters and others 5,303,609 



13,461,343 



These numbers are, of course, only given as an illustration of the sort 
of allowance which, it seems to me, ought to be made on account 
of the difference between different bodies in regularity of attendance : 
I, by no means, venture to make any precise estimate on so dubious 
a matter. 

Scarcely less dubious is the question, how to regard the very 
considerable number who never attend public worship at all ? It 
may be held by some that attendance at a church or chapel, though 
the best test possible of adherence to a particular communion, is not 
an exhaustive test ; and that some of the invariable non-attendants 
may have shewn, by other outward actions, their connection with, or 
preference for, some special religious body. But probably the 
general opinion will be, considering the great importance which all 
bodies attach to public worship, that while such an important indica- 
tion is wanting, it can only be to a very limited extent that any 
other sign of ecclesiastical preference can be admitted. And even 
with respect to the test of attendance itself, it will of course be 
recollected that this gives us no idea of the character and value of 
the adhesion represented by it — whether it be intelligent and firm, 
and to be relied upon in the hour of conflict, or merely customary 
and superficial, such as might be easily shaken if a time of storm 
and difficulty were to come. 

If, with a view of getting further data for computing the com- 
parative numerical position- of the various bodies, we refer to the 
statistics of their Sunday schools and day schools, we are struck 
with a remarkable diversity : the Church of England having barely 
three-eighths of the Sunday scholars, while it has more than four- 
fifths of the day scholars. The actual figures, for the bodies pre- 
viously selected, and including (though not altogether proper) the 
undenominational British schools with those of the dissenters, are as 
follows : — 



Church of England 

Independents, or Congregationalists 

Baptists (all sections) 

Wesleyan Methodists (all sections).... 

Calvinistic Methodists 

Roman Catholics 

Other bodies, and British Schools.... 



2,369,039 



Sunday Scholars. 


Day Scholars. 


935,892 


929,474 


343,478 


50,186 


186,510 


9,390 


643,900 


45,880 


120,727 


3,643 


33,254 


41,382 


105,278 


107,769 



1,187,724 
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Thus, the Church has fewer Sunday scholars by 497,235, than the 
other bodies ; but has 671,224 more day scholars. It seems tolerably 
certain, from these figures, that a great many children who attend 
the Church day schools, attend dissenters' Sunday schools ; and thus, 
as both day and Sunday schools must apparently be looked upon as, 
in some measure, institutions for creating future religious opinions, 
the comparative efficiency of each for that purpose is tested. Hitherto, 
it appears that the greater influence has been produced by the more 
specifically religious teaching of the Sunday school ; for there can 
be no doubt, that dissenters have greatly increased in number 
during the last half century, and that very many of them in their 
youth were instructed in Church day schools. It is not unreasonable, 
therefore, to suppose that it was the dissenting Sunday school which 
mainly determined the complexion of their ecclesiastical opinions ; 
and it is both an important and an interesting question, how far the 
same conflicting influences are still in operation, and how far the 
future position of religious bodies is likely to be affected by them ? 
The Sunday school has probably been very much underrated as a 
means of religious propagandism. Such, in fact, it is ; and it cannot 
but be so, however undesigned by its promoters. And, as day schools 
multiply and secular instruction gets diffused, the Sunday school, 
relieved from the task of teaching children to read, will become more 
and more, and more effectively, an institution for religious education, 
and, by inevitable consequence, denominational extension. The 
Church of England, evidently, is not altogether blind to the value of 
the Sunday school in this respect ; as the very great increase of such 
schools within the last twenty years will show. For, of 9,356 Church 
Sunday schools, which were returned with the date of their founda- 
tion, there appear to have been established — 

Before 1801 986 

Between 1801 and 1811 843 

„ 1811 „ 1821 1,325 

„ 1821 „ 1831 1,452 

„ 1831 „ 1841 2,291 

„ 1841 „ 1851 2,459 

Probably a continuance of this rapid increase will in time destroy 
the anomaly just pointed out ; and, possibly, some other mode, more 
generally applicable, may be discovered by the Church of doing the 
work now done by the Sunday school. If this should prove to be 
the case, it seems a reasonable anticipation that the Church of 
England, having possession of nearly the whole of the day schools 
for the poor, and providing for the efficient Sunday instruction of all 
those who receive from her their daily education, must gradually 
improve her position towards dissenting bodies, and obtain an 
influence upon the future generation which can scarcely fail to bring 
about a large result. The rapid rate at which the Church of England 
is monopolizing (if the word may be applied correctly to so noble an 
achievement) the popular day schools of the country, will be evident 
from the fact that, hetween 1831 and 1841, she founded at least 
2000 of such schools, while thetmmber established in the subsequent 
ten years (1841 to 1851), was upwards of 3,500. It is therefore 
likely that, in the course of those twenty years (1831 to 1851), the 
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Church (with the aid of the Committee of Council) provided the means 
of education for upwards of half a million of scholars; *. e. for the 
whole increase of school population in that period.* It is true, that 
during these decennial intervals, the dissenters put forth efforts very 
considerable in proportion to their means — many declining to receive 
aid from public money ; but their positive progress, as might be 
expected, has been so far behind that of the Church, that whatever 
ecclesiastical influence is produced by the day school teaching of the 
latter, is now, as we have seen, exerted over 929,474 out of the whole 
1,187,724 day scholars, in the schools of religious bodies. And this 
disproportion is likely to increase rather than diminish ; for, the 
grants of public monev being awarded not according to the numbers 
but the wealth of religious bodies, dissenters, even if they should 
become disposed to receive assistance from the State, can never expect 
to obtain a share at all approaching that which the superior means of 
churchmen will enable them to claim. It is impossible, therefore, 
not to regard the vast preponderance of the Church in the business 
of day school education, as an element of very great strength ; such, 
as, in fact, being the production of recent years, we cannot yet well 
appreciate, but also such as is not unlikely to work out extensive 
changes in the years which are to come. 

The figures and observations hitherto quoted and advanced, have 
had reference to the position of religious bodies in the aggregate of 
England and Wales. But of course, even without any knowledge of 
the facts, it would not be expected that the distribution of these 
bodies would be found to be uniform throughout the country. Scarcely 
anything, indeed, is more curious or more puzzling, than the attempt 
to trace the causes why particular doctrines or religious parties, 
should find one soil favourable and another adverse to their propaga- 
tion and success. But, at all events, as far as facts are concerned, 
England furnishes a striking picture of sects and creeds almost 
supreme in one part and absolutely unknown in another. Thus, 
the Galvinistie Methodists, so powerful in North "Wales, where they 
provide for 27 per cent, of the population, are insignificant in all 
the English counties ; not providing in any (except Monmouthshire 
and Worcestershire) for even one per cent, of the inhabitants. The 
Wesleyan Methodists, again, though rather more equally distributed, 
display a great superiority in Cornwall, Derby, Durham, Lincoln- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, and Yorkshire ; while they are very few in 
Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent, Middlesex, Surrey, and Sussex. The 
Independents are most in Dorsetshire, Essex, Monmouthshire, and 
Wales; fewest in Cornwall, Durham, Herefordshire, Northumber- 
land, and Worcestershire. The Baptists have a considerable number 
of adherents in Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Huntingdonshire, 
Leicestershire, Monmouthshire, Northamptonshire, and South Wales ; 
but they have scarcely any in Cheshire, Cornwall, Cumberland, Dur- 
ham, Lancashire, Northumberland, Staffordshire, Westmorland, and 
the North and East Bidings of Yorkshire. The Roman Catholics 
shew little prominence anywhere, except in Lancashire ; and the 
Scottish Presbyterians, naturally are found in the border counties of 
* On the assumption that 1 scholar to 8 persons is a tolerably satisfactory 
proportion. 
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Northumberland, Cumberland, and Durham, and nowhere else. 
These results, with the precise ratios, will be found in Table C, which 
also shews that the position of the Church of England varies, in like 
manner, in various counties, both as to the positive amount of her 
provision, and as to its comparative amount in relation to other 
bodies. Her positive provision varies from what would accommodate 
17"6 per cent, of the population, which is the lowest amount, and 
refers to Durham, to what would supply 58 - l per cent, of the popu- 
lation, which is the highest amount, and refers to Rutland. As to 
the rest, there are thirty counties in which the Church provides for 
more than 30 per cent, of the inhabitants, and fourteen counties 
(reckoning North and South Wales as two) in which she provides for 
less than 30 per cent. In Durham, Lancashire, Middlesex, and 
Northumberland, the Church provides for less than 20 per cent, 
of the population : in Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Dorset, Here- 
fordshire, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, 
Rutland, Shropshire, Somersetshire, Suffolk, Westmoreland, and 
Wiltshire, she provides for -more than 40 per cent. It does not, of 
course, follow that the counties in which the Church has the least 
positive provision, are those in which she is least powerful in rela- 
tion to other bodies. The facts upon this latter point appear to be, 
that there are thirty counties in which the Church provides more 
accommodation than all the other bodies together, and fourteen coun- 
ties (reckoning North and South Wales as two) in which the united 
accommodation of the other bodies exceeds the provision made by the 
Church. The latter fourteen counties are Bedfordshire, Cheshire, 
Cornwall, Derbyshire, Durham, Lancashire, Monmouthshire, Nor- 
thumberland, Nottinghamshire, the three Ridings of Yorkshire, and 
North and South Wales. The actual majority of dissenters' sittings 
in these counties altogether, is as many as 773,352 ; of which no less 
than 338,329 are in Wales, and 169,023 in Yorkshire. As, in the 
whole of England and Wales, the Church possesses 423,267 more 
sittings than all the other bodies, it follows that, in the thirty counties 
where she has the majority, her sittings must be 1,196,619 more than 
those provided by the rest. The greater portion of this excess is to be 
found in the counties of Middlesex (111,724), Kent (100,064), Sussex 
(74,132), Suffolk (73,456), Surrey (65,431), Devonshire (64,091), 
Hampshire (63,317), Norfolk (61,507), Somerset (61,157), and Essex 
(56,250). I dare say, that upon closer examination, certain peculiari- 
ties, of social condition or otherwise, would be discovered as distin- 
guishing the counties in which dissent is powerful, from those in 
which the Church predominates. 
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Table C. 
Proportion Per Cent, of Population Accommodated by each Religious Body, 







Proportion Per Cent, o 


Population 


accommodated l)y the 






Counties. 


Churcli 
of 

England. 


Scottish 
Presby- 
terians 


Inde- 
pendents. 


Bap- 
tists. 


Wesleyan 
Metho- 
dists. 


Calvinistic 
Metho- 
dists. 


Roman 
Catholics. 


Other 
Bodies. 


Total. 




35-2 
41-1 
41-1 
32-2 
27-6 
28-8 
30-0 
30-3 
39-1 
51-1 
17-6 
40-0 
360 
47-3 
33-0 
39-7 
34-7 
19-1 
38-3 
40-5 
18-7 
22-9 
42-3 
43-7 
18-1 
28-5 
46-5 
58-1 
41-6 
409 
37-2 
26-9 
47-9 
22-2 
39-3 
27-5 
42-5 
46-1 
32-0 
32-1 
33-6 
40-0 
21-7 

281 
25-1 


; 5 
31 

17 

0-3 

0-8 

0-8 
10 : 6 

: 2 

o'-i 
o'f 

0-7 

0-2 
0-3 

0-2 

0-1 


50 
5-6 
6-8 
6-6 
4-8 
2-6 
37 
4-5 
7-4 
10-5 
2-4 
130 
7-7 
25 
82 
3-2 
4-5 
4-1 
5-6 
2-8 
4-8 
9-5 
3-5 
8-4 
2-0 
3-2 
4-9 
4-7 
5-2 
6-4 
8-0 
3-5 
9-3 
4 6 
6-1 
4-5 
31 
8-6 
2-8 
5-5 
7-6 
5-7 
5-6 

12-8 
205 


12-0 
55 

10-3 
9-8 
1-6 
1-7 
1-2 
3-9 
4-5 
21 
1-5 
4-5 
6-0 
3-3 
7'5 

13-0 
4-5 
1-8 

10-8 
3-5 
2-1 

1S-6 
4-7 

11-0 
1-5 
5-3 
4-4 
8-5 
26 
5-0 
3-7 
1-7 
7-7 
2-9 
3-6 
3-3 
1-7 
9-7 
3-7 
1-8 

i' : 6 

3-0 

5-9 
14-0 


15-4 

10-4 

11-2 

9-9 

17-7 

43-1 

13-6 

24-4 

11-4 

11-5 

20-9 

4-1 

9-8 

91 

5-8 

11-9 

7-0 

8-8 

14-5 

29-0 

2-2 

14-9 

173 

10-0 

13-7 

20-2 

8-9 

8-9 
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On the Statistical Position of 



[June, 



This paper is already too long ; but it can scarcely be concluded 
■without some reference to the rate of progress of the different reli- 
gious bodies. The information furnished by the census, on this point, 
is not, it is true, of the best description, as it is derived entirely from 
the returns of the dates at which existing edifices were erected or 
appropriated to religious uses. Thus, it appears that, of the 14,077 
churches and chapels belonging to the Church of England, there 
were erected or opened 



Before 1801 

Between 1801 and 1811., 

„ 1811 „ 1821.. 

„ 1821 „ 1831.. 



9,667 
55 

97 
276 



Between 1831 and 1841 667 

„ 1841 „ 1851 1,197 

At periods not mentioned.... 2,118 



14,077 



A similar statement respecting the buildings of other bodies 
would shew no more than 3,427 in 1801, and no less than 20,390 in 
1851 ; being a surprising increase if correct ; but no doubt can be 
entertained that, from the temporary and shifting character of the 
places which dissenters use for worship, it is very difficult to draw 
any satisfactory inference from the mere dates at which their present 
structures or rooms, were first built or adapted. With respect, how- 
ever, to the Church of England, whose edifices are more permanent, 
both as to their substance and purpose, we may safely accept the 
above facts as the basis of an estimate of the progress of the Church 
throughout the past half century. Distributing, therefore, over the 
various periods, the 2,118 churches concerning which we have 
no information as to date, and assuming that the proportion of 
sittings to a church was the same, on an average, at each of the 
previous periods, as it was in 1851, we get the following view of the 
extent of accommodation furnished by the Church of England at each 
decennial interval : — 



In 1801 
„ 1811 
„ 1821 



Cliui'ches 



11,379 
11,444 
11,558 



Sittings. 



4,289,883 
4,314,388 
4,357,366 



In 1831 

„ 1841 
„ 1851 



Churches. 



11,883 
12,668 
14,077 



Sittings. 



4,481,891 
4,775,836 
5,317,915 



Thus, since 1801, the Church has increased her accommodation to the 
extent of 1,028,032 sittings ; of which number, no fewer than 
836,024, have been supplied since 1831. There can be no question 
that, during the same periods, the amount of provision furnished by 
dissenters has been still larger, though, for the reason stated, I am 
disinclined to hazard any calculation of precise numbers. If the 
dates were to be relied upon, the increase would be from 881,240 
sittings in 1801, to 4,984,648 in 1851 ; but, although the latter 
number represents correctly their position at the present time, it is 
very likely that the former number represents inadequately their 
position fifty years ago. In speaking, therefore, of the rate of past pro- 
gress, we can speak with confidence only with respect to the Church 
of England ; and the facts as to her achievements for the last half 
century present a very chequered history. Eor, if the records of the 
last twenty years are full of glorious effort and success, the story of 
the previous tbirty years is almost a blank with reference to church 
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extension. It is true there were some parliamentary grants to aid 
this object; but we see that only 504 churches were erected, or 
accommodation for about 192,008 persons, out of the 5,004,261, who 
had been added to the population since 1801, of whom at least two 
millions and a half would require provision to be made for them. 
The consequence of this inertion was, that the Church, which in 1801, 
provided for 48 - 2 per cent, of the population, provided in 1831, for 
no more than 32 - 3 per cent.; and even the prodigious efforts of the 
last twenty years have not sufficed to prevent the proportion sinking 
yet lower, viz., to 29-7 per cent. During the last ten years, however, 
the contest between the Church and population has been much more 
equal, and there seems to be a probability that in the course of the 
next decennial period, the tide of battle will be turned the other 
way. Eew, perhaps, will be inclined to lament that, while the Church 
of England was inactive or struggling unsuccessfully against the 
march of population, the activity of various dissenting bodies furnished 
to multitudes of people, the spiritual instruction which they otherwise 
could not have received. Indeed, it may be questioned whether 
service was not actually rendered thus toward the Church herself ; 
whether the dissenters did not really act as pioneers before her, 
reclaiming from utter heathenism many who would be prepared in 
this way for a subsequent communion with her. But, however this 
may be, it can scarcely be a subject for anything but pleasure that, 
the ground which would otherwise have been totally uncultivated, 
was occupied to so considerable an extent by the dissenters. I have 
before observed that the rate of their increase at various periods 
cannot, to my own mind, be satisfactorily made out ; but it seems 
not unlikely that since 1831, they may have added as many as 
2,000,000 sittings to the previous amount of their provision. So 
that, if it can be permitted to take an aggregate view of the accommo- 
dation furnished by all. religious bodies together, it will be gratifying 
to find that there is now considerably more accommodation in propor- 
tion to the population than existed twenty years ago. And it is 
a singular fact, which can scarcely have escaped observation, that the 
wonderful work of these twenty years has been going on simulta- 
neously with the progress of very general controversy, not only on 
the subject of religion itself, but with reference even to the very 
constitution of the bodies which have thus so rapidly extended 
their dominions. Internal conflict has been so far from preventing 
external conquest, that while the present activity of controversy 
has seldom been surpassed, the existing effort towards expansion has 
never probably been equalled. We seem to be rivaling, in another 
sphere, the spectacle exhibited by France in her first Revolution, 
when, though torn by intestine feuds, her mighty energy not only 
cleared her soil from* foreign enemies, but even pushed her arms 
triumphantly beyond her borders. 

But these remarks are scarcely, perhaps, of a statistical character; 
and as the proper limits of this paper have been evidently reached, I 
can only, in conclusion, express a hope that the few facts and esti- 
mates offered to the Society, more for the sake of eliciting discussion 
than with the design of communicating positive information, may 
prove not altogether uninteresting nor undeserving its attention. 



